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nllces^^^We^un^ remember that in 

Rrere’s time Smithfield was a waste, marshy piece of 
Meadow-'-"''- Whan he had received the grant of land from 
Senrv I., he drained it, and put tt to the noblest uses, for 
here he built his Priory church and hospital (i laj). We 
must remember as we pass out again through the churchyard, 
that before the Reformation the church extended right down 
to the outer gate— that here was formerly the nave. Outside 


in :5niiiiiiiciLi - i ^ — v,^ 

14th centuries: a large, open, grassy space shaded by great 
elms, surrounded by the noble buildings of the church, 
monastery, and hospital. 

We cannot leave Smithfield without some mention of 
Bartlemy fair, as it was called. The privilege of holding 
a fair in the precincts of the Priory was granted by the kings 
from the very beginning, It was held for three days : the 
Eve, the Feast, and the Morrow of St. Bartholomew. First 
of all, it was a fair for clothiers and drapers to sell their goods, 
and merchants from Flanders and Italy came to it. The little 
street of Cloth Fair, which runs up beside the churchyard 
(and which contains very old and quaint, though squalid 
houses) keeps the memory of this. It was a motley gathering 
that used to be seen at the fair — the crowd of merry folk 
around or in the churchyard, where the stalls and booths were 
set up not only for the sale of cloth, but very soon for more 
attractive wares as well. All kinds of people were there • 
sober traders and mercers, gay kniehts and lAdJ^c f ’ 

come to buy or sell thp If ^ f ^ foreigners 

scarlet robe/come to ’dedarH^f.^ dressed in 

folk come to enjoy a holiday. 

After the dissolution of the PHnr-Ar r • 
to be held, but no longer as a cloth continued 
Smithfield, and now lasted fmi j overflowed into 

the ,6th, ,7th and ,8th centuri J"t h 

uproarious fair, where finerv riKK described as a very 

booths. Hogarth has left us a n‘ were sold in 

this gives us a good idea of what Southwark fair, and 

time, and well into our own centufv 

t e puppet shows, performing dog’s d ^ acting, 

^ bears, etc., usual 

i^o be continued.) 


“OURSELVES, OUR SOULS, AND BODIES.” 

Book of Common Prayer^ 

" SeU-,e.a,e„ce, seU-kno.ledg., seir.c.„„ol.»_7i.„„,„„. 

By the Editor. 

(Continued from page 145 .^ 

THE HOUSE OF MIND. 

I. 

W HEN we think of our bodies and of the wonderful powers 
they possess, we say, under our breath, “ Great and marvel- 
lous are Thy works, Ford God Almighty.” Now we must 
think of that still more wonderful Self which we cannot see 
and touch as we can our bodies, but which thinks and loves 
and prays to God ; which is happy or sad, good or not good. 
This inner Self is, as we have said, like a vast country much 
of which is not yet explored ; or like a great house, built as 
a maze, in which you cannot find your way about. People 
usually talk of “ Ourselves ” as made up of Body, Mind, 
Heart and Soul ; and we will do the same, because, though 
perhaps it may not be the exact fact, it is a convenient 
way to describe us. It is more convenient to say, “ The sun 
rises at six and sets at nine,” than to say, “As the earth 
turns daily round before the sun that part of the earth on 
which we live first gets within sight of the sun at six o clock 
in the morning.” “ The sun rises and sets ” is a better vvay 
of describing this, not only because it is easier to say, but 
because it is what we all appear to see and to know. In the 
same way, everybody appears to know about his own heart 

and soul^and mind; tHougb Pe»^ 
is no division into parts, but that tne wn 

has ™a„y dlfferen. r Is If Tha^^^ 

at different times. jo a wrong or unwise 

inside selves, one which „ 

thing, and another which y , 
of the great things we have to ^^^arn 

and when to use this p must know a good 

Before we can have true Self-knowledge, 

deal about ourselves, tnat , ^ 
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come eo know how wonderful are the powers and how ,m- 
« are the possibilities of Mansoul, we are filled, not 
™ith pride, but with Self-reverence, which tncludes reverence 
and pity for the meanest and most debased, because each of 
these is also a great Mansoul, though it may be a Mansoul 
neglected, ruined or decayed. The government of Mansoul 
is, as we know, the chief business of man ; and vve will go on 
to consider the Members of the Government. 

II. 

To begin with my Lord Intellect : he is the Foreign 
Secretary, because he conducts affairs and establishes 
relations with many foreign kingdoms. Through him Man- 
■soul obtains the freedom of rich provinces and mighty states. 

Science is one of these provinces. Here the stars are 
measured and the ocean sounded and the wind made the 
servant of man ; here every flower that blooms reveals the 
secret of its growth, and every grain of sand recounts its 
history. This is a vast and joyous realm ; for the people 
who walk therein are always discovering new things, and 
each new thing is a delight, because the things are not a 
medley, but each is a part of the great whole. So immense 
IS the realm of Science that one of the wisest and the 
greatest travellers therein, who had discovered many things, 

cMd 1"" "tu 'ike a little 

'o wamTu hi"' Do you, too, wish 

will give vou Science >. My Lord Intellect 

journeys with travellers'^in the wavsTf°s“' 

them by opening up fresh and delightf, 

eyes. delightful vi.stas before their 

History is another s’lnrinii.t h 

Intellect holds the key anTs! a T®'" “'■ich my Lord 
of courier and companion to the''* '™®S'"ation by way 
pleasant places in the" world Of the 

are more delightful than those in ’i ° ^hat any 

e domain of History. 
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Have you ever looked through a kinetescope ? Many figures 
are there, -mg and moving, dancing, walking in prLLn, 
whatever they happened to be doing at the time the pictur^ 
was taken. History is a little like that only much more 
interesting, because in these curious living photographs the 
figures are very small and most attentive gazing cannot 
make them clearer; now. History shows you its personages, 
clothed as they were clothed, moving, looking, speaking, as 
they looked and moved and spoke, engaged in serious matters 
or in pleasures, and, the longer you look at any one person, 
the more clearly he stands out, until at last he may become 
more real to you than the people who live in your own home. 
Think of all the centuries and of every country full of a great 
procession of living, moving, people. Think of the little 
by-ways of history where you see curious things that bring 
you very near to the people concerned, like that letter from a 
little boy in Egypt, some four thousand years ago, in which 
he tells his father that he won’t be good or do his lessons 
unless his father takes him to the great festival that is coming 
on. Even little boys in Egypt, four thousand years ago, were 
not, it appears, all good. Here we see Alcibiades going about 
the streets of Athens, handsome, witty and winning, reckless 
and haughty, and so far without principle that not even 
Socrates could make him good. Or we see the King, Henry 
VIII., walking arm-in-arm with Sir Thomas More in his 
garden at Chelsea, and his dear daughter Margaret hovering 
round and bringing her father sugar-plums when the King 

"“wf L'i too, the working-people, the smith at his forge, 

the ploughman in the field, the 

with the boys and girls dancing round 

admits us into the realms of History, we 

stirring world, full of entertainment and sometimes of g . 

and aflas, we begin to understan J thaf .h? 

History, and that we are all P ourselves or else 

people who went before us were ^ 

we should not be able to ^ their times were 

were worse than we, and in so many who 

worse than ours, yet we make acquain a” desire to be 

were noble and great, and our hearfr kea. wi* 
like them, lhat helps us to un ^ country, m 


see that we, too, live in a great age 
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which there is plenty of room for heroes; and, .f these should 
be heroes in a quiet way whom the world never hears of, 
that does not make much real dtlference. No one was ever 
the least heroic or good but an immense number of peop e 
are the better for it : indeed, it has been said that the whole 
world is the better for every good action and will be so until 
the end of time. But we must read History and think about 
it to understand how these thinp can be, and we owe a great 
debt of gratitude to the historians, of whom Herodotus has 
been called the “father,” who called in Imagination to picture 
for them the men and events of the past, so that everything 
seemed to take place again before their eyes and they were 
able to write of it for us. But their seeing and their writing 
is not of much use to us unless, in our case. Lord Intellect 
invites Imagination to go forth with him, and we think of 
things and figure them to ourselves until at last they are 
real and alive to us. 

Another realm open to Intellect has an uninviting name, 
and travelling therein is difficult, what with steep faces of 
rock to climb and deep ravines to cross. The Principality 
of Mathematics is a mountainous land, but the air is very fine 
and health- giving, though some people find it too rare for 
their breathing. It differs from most mountainous countries 
in this, that you cannot lose your way, and that every step 
ta en is on firm ground. People, who seek their work or 
their play in this principality find themselves braced by 

fo?Ae“aid of‘l "'>* “"0 “’en calls 

Anothef To I® comrade. 

Intellect is that of T' Ts .opeos interesting prospects to 

are a Ttle acoTLtT' ^ 

its mountain heights, its dark'fo”'^,' '■* *’<>’ 

Philosophy offers fasHnat’ its unexplored regions. 

the wayfarT Tre ea nTmf "T and 

"o< find the same fir foSd T* "e does 

through the Principality of 

IS not the best thing^ in th^ Still, certainty 

ondeavour and to feef our wa T V "*arch and to 
point IS also exhilarating ■ and^e ° ^ ft"’*®''! from point to 

restmg-place and a Louse’of easeTo^MansTh “ 
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thrmlT]o;TuTaT"!ti:T:;T;‘;rir t 

inteiiect is invited to traL^^sThT ^,^1! Tnd 
Kingdoni oiUterature. Intellect cannot walk here without 
Imagination, and, also, he does well to have, at his other side, 
that othei colleague of his whom we will call the Beauty 
Sense. It is a great thing to be accustomed to good societv, 
and, when Intellect walks abroad in this fair kingdom, he 
becomes intimate with the best of all ages and all countries. 
Poets and novelists paint pictures for him, while Imagination 
clears his eyes so that he is able to see those pictures : they 
fill the world too with deeply interesting and delightful 
people who live out their lives before his eyes. He has a 
multitude of acquaintances and some friends who tell him all 
their secrets. He knows Miranda and the melancholy Jacque 
and the terrible Lady Macbeth ; Fenella and that Fair Maid 
of Perth ; and a great many people, no two alike, live in his 
thoughts. 

Observe, there is a poor place, close at hand, where pictures 
are painted for you and where people are introduced ; but you 
cannot see the pictures with your eyes shut and the people do 
not live and act in your thoughts ; there is as much difference 
between this region outside and that within the Kingdom of 
Literature as there is between a panorama and the real 
beautiful country it is intended to portray. It is a horrible 
waste of time to wander about in this outside region, yet 
many people spend a large part of their lives there and never 
once get within sight of the beauties and delights within the 
Kingdom of Literature. 

There is another test, besides the two of scenes t y 


see and people that you know, which distinguishes Lheram^^^ 
from the barren land on its borders ; and, i PP 7 

this test. Intellect must keep his diference of flavour, 

side. Read over and see if you n Try if the 

shall I say, between the alone tLhou. 

first gives you a sense of delig „.ords seem 

any tLught of the meaning of them, if the very 

to sing to you : — 

“That time of year thou mayst in behoW^^„^ 

When yellow leaves, or none, or , 

Upon those boughs which ® ^ g^.get birds sang.” 

Bare, ruined choirs, where late the svve 
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Now read the next , 

Then only ”y^u"tacred power and love 

When man shall leei y 

Your tranquil joys. 

• rra fhnt though the second passage is true. 
Can you expressed, it just misses a certain charm 

thoughtful and welhexpressed, 

in the wording which maKCb w ^ ,.rr • , 

with living po«r i If you cannot see any difference tn value 
L».een tSeL two passages, perhaps you will do so some day 
The thing is. to keep your eye upon words and try to feel 
their force and beauty; and, when words are so fit that no 
other words can be put in their places and so few that none 
can be left out without spoiling the sense and so fresh and 
musical that they delight you, then you may be sure that you 
are reading Literature, whether in prose or poetry. A great 
deal of delightful literature can be recognized only by this test. 

There is another region open to Intellect, of very great 
beauty and delight. He must needs have Imagination with 
him to travel there, but still more must he have that com- 
panion of the nice ear and eye, who enabled him to recognize 
music and beauty in words and their arrangement. The 
.Esthetic Sense, in truth, holds the key of this palace of 
delights. There are few joys in life greater and more constant 
than our joy in Beauty. It is almost impossible to put into 
words what Beauty consists in ; colour, form, proportion, 
armony these are some of its elements. Words give some 
1 ea of these things and therefore some idea of Beauty, and 
t n through our Beauty Sense that we can 

in P easure in Literature. But Beauty is everywhere, 

beech against the blue, in the gray bole of the 

colouring- nf V ^ ^ kitten, in the lovely flight and beautiful 

call Nature is all R ^ ^ blossom of the broom. What we 
watches Nature closX a Tt ^^e person who 

Wordsworth, for examl\ 

always bringing him *o ^ I^eauty Sense always active, 

perhaps in the^cerand Wm delight in it most 

s of many little children and of 
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some grown-up people. We taVfx 
arrangement and colouring of a nice rno 
the cover of a book, in the iron fittlL T' 1 
are what is called artistic. This brings us to another world 
of beauty created for us by those whose Beauty Sense enables 
them not only to see and to take joy in all the Beauty there 
IS, but whose souls become so filled with the Beauty they 
gather through eye and ear that they produce for us new 
forms of Beauty, in picture, in statue, in glorious cathedral, 
in delicate ornament, in fugue, in sonata, in simple melody. 
W^hen we think for a moment, how we must admire the good- 
ness of God in placing us in a world so exceedingly full 
of Beauty, whether of what we call Nature or of what we call 
Art, and in giving us that sense of Beauty which should 
enable us to see and to hear and to be as it were suffused with 
pleasure at a single beautiful effect, brought to our ear or 
to our eye. 

But like all the good gifts we have received, this too is 
capable of neglect and misuse. It is not enough that there 
should be a Beauty World always within reach ; we must see 
to it that our Beauty Sense is on the alert and kept quick to 
discern. We may easily be all our lives like that man of 

whom the poet says, — 

“ A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

Was that, and nothing more” 

-that is, he missed the subtle sense of Beauty which lay, not 
so much in the primrose nor in the river, but m the fact 
of the primrose growing just there. Our gtea ^ 

that, as there is a barren country reaching up ^ ^ 

borders of the Kingdom of Literature, so oo 

and dreary Hall of Simulation which we may 

■u il TJ lovvo rvf Art Here people are busy painting, 
It to be the Palace of Art labours here 

carving, modelling and wha , artist as the rest 

with his photographs and he object of Art is 

and better, for the notion in t is cn-ralled artists labour 

to make things exactly like life ; so e tilings they see 

away to get the colour and ' “ “ or model it in 

and to paint it on c.nnvas or shape . they do not 

wax flowers, and all the time they objects 

see that subtle presence which we call Beauty 
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, , Manv persons allow themselves to be 
they paint and moul . through life without ever 

deceived in this ma ^ perceiving but little of the 

entering the Palace o trained to see and 

f„Ta:r„u":;roperbefore we can .aUe in a„ 

" rca“nLneU yon mornorof the delightful and illimitable 
soJrcerrf pleasure open to Intellect and h.s co leagues, but 
ff vou realise at all what has been said, you will be surprised 
o know that many people live within very narrow bounds 
and rarely step into either of the great worlds we have been 
considering The happiness of the Intellectual Life comes of 
knowing and thinking, imagining and perceiving, or rather, 
upon the range of things which we know and think about, 
imagine and perceive. Everybody’s mind is occupied in 
these ways about something or other, but many people know 
and think about small matters. It is quite well to think 
of these for a little while, but they think about them always 
and have no room for the great thoughts which great things 
bring to us. Thus, a boy’s head may be so full of his stamp 
collection or of the next cricket match that there is no room 
in it for bigger things. The stamps and the cricket are all 
right, but it is not all right by any means to miss the 
opportunities of great interests that come to us and pass 
unnoticed, while we think only of these small matters. Not 
only so, boys and girls may be so full of marks and places, 
prizes and scholarships, that they never see that their 
studies are meant to unlock the door for them into this and 
that region of intellectual joy and interest. School and 
college over, their books are shut for ever. When they 
become men and women, they still live among narrow interests 
This is^ ^ outlook upon the wide world, past or present. 

maLrs/Lutts:!":? 

London “Ki'q x. Bishop of 

his splendid serl^nt^^not W mastering knowledge as 

weary slave.” ' himself mastered by it as its 

T 1 , ni. 

-L*ik6 tho Body thp A/T* i 

which beset Intellect Daemons. The two 

which makes us unwillinJL ^ inertia 

^ to think of anything but 


bodies.” 
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the small matters of every-day life. If we will only bevin 
Intellect bestirs himself, strong and eager for his work:- 


“Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute; 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it! 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it! 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated ; 
Begin it, and the work will be completed ” 


We are delighted and time flies; yet the next time we 
come to the same fence. Intellect jibs and we have to spur 
him to the leap ; then all goes well. It is well to bear this 
in mind, because if we give way Intellect will again pull up 
before a little difficulty. 

The other Daemon of Intellect is Habit. Now Habit, as 
you know, is, whether for body or mind, a good servant and 
a bad master. It is when he is allowed to play the bad 
master and override Intellect that he spoils and narrows 
life. Under Habit, Intellect cannot be said to be slothful ; 
he goes briskly enough, but he goes over the same ground, 
day after day, year in year out. The course may be a good 
one and it may be quite necessary to follow it. The mistake 
is to keep always on the same beaten track. It may be the 
mechanical round of lessons without a thought of what it is 
all about. It may be house-keeping, business, hunting, 
shooting, dress, things well enough in their way ; but to 
confine Intellect to them is like harnessing a race-horse to a 


coster’s barrow. , , 

Nor is it only the affairs ami interests o J 

which deprive the Mind of its proper range of 
occuoations It is possible to go into any one of *e great 

fieidsLf tho'ught we have “-'ttm'hrpZfSores 
Steady work and constant de ig these great 

incapable of finding his of our age had this 

fields. The greatest man s Science, and 

misfortune. He lo.st himse , s i pictures, could 

in the end he could not read poetry, ook at p.ct 

not even worship God, because he cou 

out of the course he had greatest things were 

people who lived when, per aps, greatest buildings 

done, the greatest pictures ® ’ ^gj.e very particular 

raised, the greatest discovert ^ ^hitect and a painter, 

^ oomA man was an cii 
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ii Tliat he did he did well, and all that he 

besides; and all thought and enjoyment, 

knew was part o ^ Leonardo da Vinci : — 

Vasari, his ^lograp^ marvellous intellect, and being 
“ Possessed o not only worked at sculpture, 

"to also prepared many architectural plans of buildings, 
and he" as the first, though so young, to propose to uttlire 
fhe Arno to make a canal from P.sa to Florence. He made 
rsigns for mills and other engines to go by water, and 
as painting was to be his profession he studied drawing 

from life." .u ,-u- ,, 

It is a mistake, perhaps, to think that to do one thing well, 

we must Ju.st do and think about that and nothing else all 

the time. It is our business to know all we can and to spend 

a part of our lives in increasing our knowledge of Nature 

and Art, Literature and Man of the Past and Present. That 

is one way in which we become greater persons, and the 

more a person is, the better he will do whatever piece of 

special work falls to his share. Let us have, like Leonardo, 

a spirit “ invariably royal and magnanimous.” 

IV. 

My Lord Chief Explorer, Imagination, deserves a more 
complete introduction than the by-the-way mention he has 
had as a colleague of Intellect. He is an amazing personage, 
with power to produce, as we have seen, a procession of 
living pictures in every region open to Intellect. Great 
artists, whether they be poets or painters, builders or 
inusicians, have the power of expressing and showing to 
t e rest of us some part, anyway, of the wonderful visions 
gination has revealed to them. But the reason why we 
Imaffin their poems or their tales, is because 

MesTd^me We'^all^r' 

on the inner curtains f*™ Poems made for us 

express their visiouri^r “ 

ami often in a very odd ura h ““ events, 

they make a iumble of f ^ ^®cause they know so little that 
will expect to meet a r ^ ^ hyaena and 

The more we know th" ^ every bit of spinney, 

should Imatrinatinn k ordered and the more rich 

«/ the Fjord! y°“ fead the Feats 

“ Marttneau, who wrote the book, never 
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visited Norway, but no one could describe thT^on the 
fjords more vividly than she has done: that is because her 
Imagination was at home in distant lands, as no doubt it 
was also in past ages. Have you thought how Scott must 
have lived in Imagination in the different times and scenes 
he gives us in his books r No wonder people called him a 
“Wizard. In order to have a richly-stored picture gallery 
of the Imagination we must read much and, as the French say, 
figure to ourselves as we go on that which we read. 

Imagination, minister as it should be to the joy and breadth 
of life, has, alas, its two besetting Daemons — self and sin. 
There is no one who does not imagine. You are a Princess 
with golden hair and blue eyes and a long, long train to your 
silken robe, and the Prince comes and after great feats of 
valour, which make the world wonder, he bends before you 
and asks you to be his bride : — 


“Little Ellie in her smile 
Chooses — ‘ 1 will have a lover, 

Riding on a steed of steeds : 

He shall love me without guile, 

And to him I will discover 

The swan’s nest among the reeds.’ ” 


Or you are Prince Valorous himself and you subdue the 
Paynim and conquer many lands and the King places you at 
his right hand in war and at the feast. These are pretty 
dreams and there is not much harm in them except that 
while one dreams, one forgets to do, and he is 
altogether of doing and not at all of us^ 

nice to dream, when people have been the 

that we shall do wonderful and beautiful ’"Xs of 

sick and build palaces for the pee*" 

delight for the all our beauty and 

to think how everybody wil people who have 

goodness and cleverness, especia y shall be to them 

faughed a. us; and to sorry they 

and what presents we sha j j jo 

will be that they have not a w y build us pleasure- 

not think it is lawful to set Iniagui ^ before, while 

houses in this way. !•' the ^ ’ chances of doing slip 

we are dreaming we are letting a gave dreamed ourselves 
by us. In the next place, ever so good 

into beincf some high and Imagination 
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and bodies.’ 


. to throw stones at our friends. 

leaves off his huildmg does not understand us, 

T tplls US tnai 4^v.o4- << 


Imagination persons we are ; that “ Father 

r half what great p than v- 

bothe 
a stor] 

seeing “ '‘“g^ other people find us just what we, in 

IS dull ; and, by g ’ , them. Our best frif 


does not know half w jg ^ore noticed than we are, 

is not kind, ° .|^at going for a walk is a bother, that 

ssons are a ® ’ ^^^t any book but a story-book 

people is a n . > , • 


lull ; and, by g j^tured them. Our best friends have to 
our imagination P . i^ie peevish and resentful; 

ow.tha.weare dul. and d g ^ 

fhpv sav there is no pleasing > j ^ 

no Letfng us to join in games or to take any mterest tn plans, 
mev say we do not try to be pleasant with or helpful to any- 
body The little ones say we are cross and do not woo us to 
pla; with them and the big ones think us grumpy and let us 
alone It is very provoking, because we know that all the 
time we have beautiful thoughts about what we shall do for 
everyone of them and the least they can do is to be kind 
meantime. But the others are right and we are wrong. Just 
ask yourself, who is the chief person in all the pretty pictures 
you make, in all the plans you form r If you have to confess 
thatyw are, yourself, why. Imagination has just been making 
pleasure-houses for self in.stead of collecting pictures of the 
great rich world. See about it, in the future, and set this 
glorious servant to work in his rightful calling. Then you 
will be a delight to your friends, because you will have much 
to tell them and will be interested about many things, and 
you will not trouble them or yourself with the peevish, 
exacting, grudging Self, a tyrant in any home. In fact, you 
will find so much that is delightful to think about that you 
will hardly have a moment to think about yourself at all. 
lurn Self out the moment he intrudes upon any picture of 
the Imagination. A good plan is to take your Self by the 
ou ers, look him full in the face and laugh at him for a 
crrar^ ellow. ^ fhis is what is called having “ the saving 
themsel People who have it do not make 

nea"v Z graces. It is 

laugh at von^ qtiite, as good when your home people 

beard people 

burglaries” or “ of murdlrJ’^^T! epidemic of 

iuraers. They are quite right. There i 
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an epidemic of these things. They are catchinV in a curious 
way. People read of a crime in the newspapers, they allow 
their Imagination to dwell upon all the details ; the whole 
thing becomes a living picture which they cannot get rid of 
and the end is that they attempt the same sort of crime 
themselves. That is why it is unwise for anyone to read 
newspaper accounts of these sorts of things, for even if you 
are not tempted to do the wickedness, the horrid picture of it 
remains once you have allowed your Imagination to paint it 
for you. There is one kind of sin that we must be especially 
careful not to take impressions of ; once we do .so they will 
haunt us all our lives. These are sins of uncleanness. If 
people talk of such sins, do not listen, go away and do some- 
thing. If you come across the mention of such sins in your 
reading, of the classics, of poetry, of history, learn, as it were, 
to shut the eyes of your Imagination or your thoughts will 
become defiled. Never knowingly read anything or listen to 
anything which could suggest unclean imaginations. I once 
visited a young woman who was dying, a nice, good, married 
woman, and .she told me this awful thing. She said her 
dying bed was made miserable and she could not say her 
prayers because horrible imaginations of uncleanness came 
to her. She said she never had thought of such things but, 
I suppose, she must have allowed herself to think such 
thoughts at some time, perhaps many years be ore an ac 
forgotten it : but the evil Spirit took this dreadful oVPort^^ 
to remind her of them. Shun all such talk, all such , 

and all such imaginations, more than you would shun the 

IfTs not of the nature of ein, but it is very fooli^ 

Imagination to make not. Once 

accidents, falls down precipic , g ^ 

make a picture ^"d^^Vear someone wLse nature inclines 
moment to torment. 1 nea jg 

her to such terrors say, “ But ow 

really a foolish “"^^nVto do so is the battle 

into. Of course we can he p hurrying away 

of life. In this particular case th P terrors 

from the thought to think o some . j-g^d anything, 

come at night, when you cannot o story-book 

you can always think of somet mg • thoughts, 

you have read, for instance, 


